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THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
AN EXPERIENCE IN CO-OPERATION 





Mary P. Parsons 





THE Liprary SCHOOL is nearing the end of its first year and 
twenty-nine students will be completing the professional 
course on November 29. 

Out of the same critical shortage of librarians which made 
the school a necessity, arose almost insuperable difficulties 
which could not have been surmounted without the co-opera- 
tion of the library profession and of many other people. 

The co-operation of the United States Government in 
lending the Director of the United States Information Lib- 
rary for part time to act as Director of the School and of 
the New Zealand Government in seconding help to the 
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United States Information Library have already been re- 
ported in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

The decision of the New Zealand Library Association to 
give first priority to the needs of the Library School in 1946 
was not just a conference resolution to be adopted and for- 
gotten. It was a code of action. 

Students of library science need experienced teachers who 
understand library administration, who know books and who 
know how to teach. Lectures about books would soon be 
forgotten unless the students could examine, compare and 
review the books and use them in compiling bibliographies 
and answering reference questions. Therefore librarians 
implemented the conference resolution by lending books 
generously as well as by coming to lecture at the School. 
University professors and lecturers, teachers and civil ser- 
vants also accepted invitations to lecture at the School. each 
making an authoritative contribution on the bibliography 
of his special field. Libraries, Government departments and 
private institutions arranged visits for the students so that 
they could see printing and binding in operation, a news- 
paper being edited and printed and libraries in action. 

Since the professional course is only 39 weeks in length 
and students should not work more than a maximum of 45 
hours a week, it has taken very careful planning to co-ordi- 
nate all these different contributions to the course in such 
a way that essentials may be covered and no time be lost 
in overlapping or repetition unless it is planned repetition 
for the purpose of emphasis or review. Book lists are mime- 
ographed in advance and given to the students so that class 
hours may be spent in lectures, reports and discussions with 
no time lost in dictating titles. 

The Book Course and the course in Library Administra- 
tion were outlined and co-ordinated by the Director of 
the School who gave some parts of each course. The major 
portions, however, were done from a New Zealand view- 
point by New Zealand librarians and subject specialists. 

In the Book Course, the part time lecturers were Mr G. T. 
Alley, Director of the National Library Service, Mr Eric 

McCormick, Chief War Archivist, and Mr John Harris, 
Librarian of Otago University Library. Dr Scholefield, 
Chief Librarian of the General Assembly Library gave sev- 
eral lectures on government publications of Great Britain, 
and one about the making of a biographical dictionary. Mr 
Harold Miller, Librarian of Victoria University College, 
gave four lectures on history and books of history. Subject 
specialists from Victoria University College who lectured 
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at the school were Professor Von Zedlitz, Professor Emeritus, 
on translations, Professor Gordon on the structure of the 
novel, Dr Campbell on books of mathematics and of statis- 
tics, Mr McKenzie on geography and maps. Mr Rossiter, 
Chief Draughtsman of the Lands and Survey Department, 
showed the students how maps are printed. Mr J. D. Mc- 
Donald, of Westport Technical High School, gave a series 
of lectures on books of physics and chemistry. Mr Laughlin, 
Agricultural Attache at the American Legation, spoke about 
publications of the. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Scott of Wellington Teachers’ Training College 
and Mr Smith of the Education Department stimulated dis- 
cussion by presenting opposing views on detective fiction. 


In November Mr Taylor, Librarian of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library and Dr ]. C. Beaglehole of Victoria Uni- 
versity College and the Historical Branch, Department of 
Internal Affairs, will lecture on the history of books and 
printing. 

Intensive study of New Zealand reference works through- 
out the course has been based upon the forthcoming Guide 
to New Zealand reference material compiled by Mr John 
Harris. 

The. major portions of the course in Library Administra- 
tion have been given by the Director of the National L.ib- 
rary Service and the Director of the oe School. Mr 
Norrie, formerly Chief Librarian of the Wellington Public 
Libraries, and Mr Bramley, Superintendent of the Bindery, 
arranged for every student to have practical experience in 
mending and binding books. Mr Perry, now Chief Libra- 
rian, gave a lecture at the School on local body administra- 
tion. Mr Somerset, Director of the Community Centre for 
Further Fducation, Feilding, gave two lectures on commu- 
nity relationships. 


In the second semester Mr Dunningham, Librarian of the 
Dunedin Public Library, gave four lectures on: public lib- 
raries, and Mr Clifford Collins, Librarian of Canterbury 
\Iniversity College gave a series of lectures with practical 
problems on library buildings and equipment. Mr Collins 
also spoke about the reorganisation of Canterbury Univer- 
sity College Library and about the Library of Congress clas- 
sification. Dr Beeby, Director of Education, gave a talk on 
school buildings and school libraries. Mr Bagnall, Libra- 
rian of the National Library Centre spoke about the libra- 
ries of government departments. Miss Davis, Assistant 
Director of the United States Information Library, spoke 
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about information in files and also about readers’ advisory 
service in public libraries. ; ‘ 

University library administration was presented in a series 
of lectures by Mr John Harris, Librarian of Otago Univer- 
sity Library. 

In November Miss Mary Fleming will speak about library 
work with young adults, and Miss Jean Norrie will lecture 
on hospital libraries. 

The course in Classification and Cataloguing was planned 
by Miss Alice Minchin, formerly Librarian of Auckland 
University College, who generously gave up her personal 
plans for the year in order to carry this course until Miss 
Mary Fleming could return from Columbia University to 
take over the course on October 1. 

Miss Kathleen Harvey, seconded for part time by the 
National Library Service, planned and gave the work on 
Children’s and School Libraries with particular emphasis 
on the study of Children’s Books. She based this part of 
her course to a large extent upon Mrs Dorothy Neal White’s 
forthcoming book on children’s literature. 

Since many graduates of the Library School are ~e to 
be working at first without the assistance of children’s libra- 
rians, it was thought best for every student to have basic 
training in this field. 

In the second semester, however, students divided them- 
selves into two seminar groups, one group doing further 
work on children’s and school libraries and the other group 
studying special libraries such as those of Government depart- 
ments, of industry, banks, newspapers, art museums and 
other organisations needing fully developed library service 
in some special field. Miss Jean Norrie, who was sent on 
a New Zealand Red Cross Fellowship to study Hospital 
Librarianship at the University of Minnesota has returned 
in time to give some lectures in this interesting and highly 
specialised field. 

Preparation of courses required a large amount of biblio- 
eraphical work which could be done only by an experienced 
librarian. At the request of the Library School Miss Ngarita 
Gordon, Assistant Librarian, University of Otago Library, 
was given a year’s leave of absence to act as Bibliographer 
during the first year of the school. Miss Joan Coutts served 
as Administrative Assistant in the school and Mrs Lynette 
Corner as Assistant in the course on Classification and Cata- 
loguing. 

The co-operation of another group, the students them- 
selves, has been so intelligent and so enthusiastic that lec- 
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turers without exception have expressed their enjoyment in 
working with them. 

When the students had been together only a week they 
formed a class organisation, elected officers and offered to 
help the school in any way ~~ could. They have developed 
among themselves a delightful spirit of comradeship and co- 
operation and they are realising that they as well as the 
faculty are pioneers in building the Library School. They 
have served on joint faculty-student committees, and have 
organised their own committees to carry a number of res- 
ponsibilities such as evening custodial service at the school. 
They have published their own review, Colophon, which 
reflects their literary and professional interests. 


In addition to the day to day work each student has done 
a good deal of oral reviewing and reporting in class, has 
planned and made scale drawings for a library building, has 
— two seminar reports and prepared an original bib- 
iography. 

Two of the students, dividing subject fields between them 
have written bibliographical essays on out-of-print New Zea- 
land books that should be reprinted. Six students, working 
as a committee drew up (with advice from the faculty) a 
code for listing New Zealand publications that appeared 
between the period covered by Hocken’s Bibliography of 
the literature relating to New Zealand and the beginning 
of the list of copyright publications issued by the General 
Assembly Library. Then each of these six students made, 
according to this code, a bibliography of one year’s publica- 
tions. One other student worked on Otago provincial 
papers, another prepared a list of choral music supplement- 
ing the list appeared in McColvin’s Music Libraries, 1938. 
Another student compiled a list on arts and crafts which 
may be useful to adult education groups. 

A few of the students are allowing the tables to be turned 
upon them and are themselves doing some teaching at the 
Library School in the fields of their university specialisation. 
One will present to his fellow students the bittiio raphy of 
philosophy and others will deal with books on salen. on 
art, on language, on botany and on zoology. | 

The aim of the school has been to have the students know 
books and understand the best administrative policies and 
technical procedures so far as the profession has developed 
them. Above all the aim is to have the students go out from 
the School as intelligent workers who will do nothing with- 
out knowing why they do it and will be capable, according 
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to the needs of the positions they take, of doing good team 
work or good independent work. 


The school is housed in a building adjoining the Na- 
tional Library Service. On the ground floor there is a class- 
room and next it a typewriter room with six new machines 
available to the students. A reference room is shared by 
the National Library Service staff and the Library School 
students. Upstairs there are faculty offices and age rooms 
where each student has a separate desk specially designed 
to hold boks, catalogue cards and vertical file folders. Each 
quarter inch had to be considered in — these desks 
because of the limited space available. The National Lib- 
rary Service already seriously overcrowded in its own work 
has been generous to the Library School but until larger 
quarters become available to both, thirty will be the maxi- 
mum number of students who can be accommodated at any 
one time. 


Although the need still exists for bringing new people 
into the field to increase the number of professional libra- 
rians in the Dominion, it will be possible in 1947, and in- 
creasingly so as time goes on, for the School to reserve some 
places for librarians who wish to come on leave of absence 
for a year’s course. 


The matter of an additional curriculum combining the 
General Training Course of the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation with some work in residence at the Library School 
is receiving careful consideration. Such a course presup- 
poses very detailed planning to avoid needless repetition 
and yet to include the parts of the professional course in 
which group work and group discussion are of special value. 
Development of such a course must wait until the Staff of 
the School can be enlarged, and working space can be pro- 
vided for a greater number of students. 


The need is recognised also for short refresher courses 
for librarians of small libraries, for assistants in large libra- 
ries, for school librarians, and for librarians of departmental 
libraries. The same limitations of staff and space make it 
necessary to defer most of these short courses, but one will 
be given January 13—31, 1947, for librarians of small public 
libraries. 


The 1947 professional course will begin on February 10 
and close on November 29. 
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AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES 





John Barr 





THE EpITOR OF N.Z. LIBRARIES has invited me to give some 
of my impressions of Australian libraries during a brief 
visit I made to the Commonwealth in August. I am reluc- 
tantly doing so, more out of regard for his office than the 
feeling that I can write much of value on such a short stay 
as mine was. 

I was only able to visit Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 
At Sydney I made contact with old colleagues and friends in 
F. V. Steel (Librarian of the University Library), John Met- 
calfe, Principal Librarian of the Public Library of N.S.W., 
and F. Bell, of the Sydney Municipal Library. From them 
I obtained a general over-all idea of the library situation in 
the Commonwealth which may be summed up in this 
fashion. Some States—Queensland and West Australia— 
have not made much progress in recent years. In two others 
—N.S.W. and South Australia—a certain amount of progress 
has been made. In N.S.W. the free library movement has 
developed considerably and a number of urban libraries 
have been established under the Library Board. The com- 
pletion and opening of the fine new state library building 
in the Sydney Domain is in itself a great step forward, and 
the design and equipment of this Library is a credit to the 
librarians and architects concerned. The Library School 
which functions here is training by means of short courses 
the staffs for the newly established free libraries not only 
in this State but from other States. The School is the only 
one to be opened in the Commonwealth, although other 
States are laying plans for them. As mentioned the School 
is concentrating on short courses to meet the need of the 
moment, but the Principal hopes to see a graduate school 
established, and he evinced keen interest in New Zealand’s 
sraduate school. 

South Australia has also made some headway, and the 
creation of a separate library board from a Board which 
previously controlled the State Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery has had good results already and promises more in 
the future. Starting in Adelaide a country library service 
has been established and a lending department was inaugu- 
rated recently. A serious problem is faced in developing 
country library service in this State because of the smallness 
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of the population and its incidence. Totalling just under 
600,000 about 330,000 are living in Adelaide, and there are 
very few places with any reasonably sized populations which 
could operate a community library. Added to this there 
are the Institutes—a kind of survival of mechanics institutes 
which might form distributing centres, but which so far 
have shown no inclination to co-operate. But the enthu- 
siasm and keenness of the librarians of Adelaide, which I 
encountered when I addressed a meeting of the South Aus- 
tralian branch of the Institute of Librarians, seemed to me 
symptomatic of improvements to come. The problems how- 
ever of distance and the distribution of population are seri- 
ous and will tax their ingenuity and nih unten helicopters 
can be utilised to neutralise the difficulties of terrain and 
space! 

In both N.S.W. and South Australia the work of the Re- 
search Departments is astonishing both in extent and thor- 
oughness. In each State the staff of the Research Depart- 
ments totalled about a dozen! I regret that we cannot com- 
pare with that branch of library activity. 

Although I did not visit Tasmania the opinion I gathered 
in Sydney was that this State has made more definite pro- 
gress with the free public library idea than in other part 
of the Commonwealth. 

Victoria has only just commenced to develop its Library 
Board but little progress can be recorded. Apart from diffi- 
culties created by the War, this State has had tremendous 
staff problems, and in less than a year the office of Chief 
Librarian had three incumbents. 

The general impression I had of Australian libraries was 
strengthened by my visit. It is that Australian library deve- 
lopment has been greatest on the reference side. Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide have great State reference libraries 
each running into hundreds of thousands of volumes and 
housed in fine large buildings, some of them not new but 
still well housed. Add to the State libraries the university 
libraries (two of which, the Fisher at Sydney and the Barr 
Smith at Adelaide, are i eel outstanding—the 
Fisher in modern Gothic and the Barr Smith in Renais- 
sance) and you will realise the reference strength of Austra- 
lian libraries. The manipulation of these large collections 
of books is on the same large scale. Both the Public Library 
of N.S.W. and the Fisher (University of Sydney) are well 
equipped with photographic services in all branches—micro- 
film, photostats etc.—to assist inquiry and research, and do 
so in an economical and expeditious manner. But when it 
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comes to lending services for the public—popular libraries 
for old and young, the picture is not so good. 
Apart from the Tasmanian service the lending sections 


of the Public Library of Victoria and South Australia are 


meagre in the extreme judged by English and American 
standards. Indeed the only library I know of in Australia 
that can bear comparison is the Svdney M:tnicipal Library, 
which although serving a city of over a million has no 
branches. But the fact that Library Boards have now been 
set up in a number of States indicates that the problem of 
State library service through local libraries is being con- 
sidered. As in South Australia the lack of aggregation of 
population in considerable numbers, as we have it in New 
/ealand, is going to be a headache for librarians in the Com- 
monwealth. The impression I gathered however from the 
men and women I met was that a solution would be found 
and that at no great distance of time. 

Wherever I went I found the liveliest interest in the 
Dominion’s library development, and the Editor especially 
will be pleased to know that N.Z. LIBRARIES was widely known 
and read. I was asked repeatedly what prospects there were 
for exchange of library personnel and I encouraged the idea. 
Finally it was heartening to observe the keen enthusiasm 
with which the forthcoming visit of Mr Lionel McColvin, 
Hon. Secretary of the Library Association (London) was 
being discussed. 

Altogether I felt that Australian libraries were on the 
march and that their progress would be worth watching. 


ADMISSIONS 
TO GENERAL TRAINING COURSE PART II 





A Letter 





The Fditor, 
New Zealand Libraries, 
WELLINGTON. 


Dear Sir, 

I have been informed that the admissions for the General 
Training Course Part II are too few to warrant the work 
of tutoring and administration and the course will be post- 
poned till next February. This is a great disappointment 
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to those who wish to continue with the course as it means 
six months wasted. It is unforunate too that the Associa- 
tion having advertised a course should fail to carry on with 
it. This is in direct contrast with my own experience at 
the University, where on one occasion though I was the 
only student taking a course of lectures, it was not discon- 
tinued, but carried through for my sole benefit. 

I must say that I was not in favour of the commence- 
ment of a separate library course in New Zealand, suggest- 
ing instead that we should provide correspondence courses 
for those taking the English examinations. These at least 
give one some standing in the outside world, something 
which none of our New Zealand courses yet do. However, 
having decided that we are to give the course, it is up to 
us to continue with it, and not suddenly decide to postpone 
operations whether it suits the students or not. It is not 
going to make students wishing to begin study of librarian- 
ship any more desirous to start with this course when they 
find that the courses are to be given when and if there are 
enough students offering, and there is a possibility of the 
whole thing fading ito oblivion. It is certainly not going 
to enhance the value of the certificate. 

Should the matter be purely one of finance, my perusal 
of the last balance sheet of the Association would seem to 
show sufficient funds to subsidise this very important work. 

My personal reaction to this information would be to 
ask for the refund of my fees for both this and the previous 
parts and to study for the examination of the English Asso- 
ciation. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. O. WILSON. 


Mr. Wilson's letter has been referred to the Convener of 
the N.Z.L.A. Training Committee, who points out that the 
actual time “ wasted” (from the end of September to the 
beginning of February when the next course will com- 
mence), is three months, not six, allowing for the normal 
vacation break in January. 

The Association has had difficulty in obtaining suitable 
persons to conduct the courses and mark the tests. The 
work is done for a nominal fee by the limited number of 
qualified persons at some sacrifice to their leisure time. In 
view of these facts it is felt that no real hardship will be 
incurred by candidates in the delay of three months, especi- 
ally since the time can be used profitably in reading for the 
course. 
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REPORT OF CENSORSHIP 
COMMITTEE 





August, 1946 





THE FOLLOWING REPORT of the Censorship Committee has been for- 
warded to the Prime Minister and the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation has been informed that it is now receiving the consideration 
of the Minister of Customs. 

The war being now over and regulations for the most part re- 
pealed, it may not be out of place to reaffirm that the New Zealand 
Library Association is unalterably averse to the censorship of books 
on qualitative grounds. We co-operated with the Book Resources 
Bureau and accepted restrictions on excess book imports because it 
was obvious that war conditions demanded a measure of restriction 
in the volume of such imports. 

While asserting our position on the principle of censorship, we 
cannot ignore the fact that public opinion in New Zealand, as in 
the United Kingdom, appears to accept restriction in one form or 
another and the prevailing attitude of the public makes it unlikely 
that censorship of literature will soon be completely abolished. Apart 
from the special needs of war, which may be purely economic, there 
are only two grounds upon which in our opinion a literary censor- 
ship can be justified. 

1. To safeguard public morals and prevent the corruption of youth 
(which may be through indecency, obscenity or by the glorifica- 
tion of gangsterism and youthful lawlessness). 


2. To prevent incitement to violence (or subversion). 


The danger from this second ground we think has been considerably 
exaggerated. Direct incitement to violence should be prohibited, but 
it is much more likely to be attempted through radio or fugitive 
pamphlets (imported or from a secret press) than through books 
brought in from abroad. The danger is that such a censorship might 
be applied in a political sense, and we are firmly of opinion that 
there should be no censorship of opinion, whether political or scien- 
tific, religious or philosophical. There should be no interference 
with partisan political literature so long as it does not advocate 
violence. 

The Association is opposed also to any censorship being exercised 
as an arbitrary act of a state department. We agree in this with 
George Ryley Scott (author of Into Whose Hands) that no customs 
officer (or police officer) should have power to seize a book which 
is not on the proscribed list. We believe that offences against public 
decency and order should be left entirely to the courts in the form 
of informations laid under the Crimes Act, the Indecent Publications 
Act, War Regulations and so forth. 

Nevertheless we cannot shut our eyes to the objections to this 
course, which were clearly stated 20 years ago in a correspondence 
between Sir Francis Bell and Henry E. Holland (see W. Downie 
Stewart’s Life of Sir Francis Bell). When informations were laid 
by the police and common informers the cases were heard by a 
variety of courts (justices of the peace, magistrates and judges) 
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and the varying judgments bore hard upon booksellers, libraries and 
sometimes private individuals. In the United Kingdom the effect 
of haphazard decisions from all parts of the country were so devas- 
tating that Mr Scott proposed withholding all such cases from the 
arbitrament of local magistrates and even of judges on assize. 

Led by her own experience and that of Great Britain, New Zea- 
land has established a censorship board or advisory committee on 
literary censorship whose duty it was to adjudicate upon books seek- 
ing entry into the Dominion. But this also did not give satisfaction 
and was frequently the object of criticism. 

Our task, therefore, is not to prolong the debate upon the prin- 
ciple of censorship—which in some degree is apparently with us to 
stay—but to devise a tribunal which will 


1. Restrict censorship to its necessary scope. 
2. Give it the sanction of public opinion. 


3. Make it operate with as } little hardship as possible to all con- 
cerned. 


Censorship being a community interest, like defence and public 
health, we do not see any grounds for admitting sectional represen- 
tation on the board. Neither the libraries nor the booksellers can 
claim to have any interest over-riding that of the general public. 
Collectors as a class have as much right to be represented. 

The censor might be a civil servant (like the censors of films), 
but it seems better that he should be more independent of any pos- 
sible influence from the administration. As the guardian of the 
public interest he should be subject to no pressure either from that 
quarter or from commercial interests. The pattern of the Aus- 
tralian Literary Censorship Board (though not necessarily its per- 
sonnel) is worth considering. The three members who share the 
routine work are Professor Allen (English, Canberra College), Pro- 
fessor Haydon (modern languages, Canberra College), and Kenneth 
Binns (Commonwealth Librarian, Canberra). Appeals from decisions 
of the board are heard by one of Australia’s most distinguished 
jurists, Sir Robert Garran, K.C. In New Zealand such a board could 
easily do what is required and would not be subject to pressure 
from any interested quarter. Yet we should bear in mind the sad 
experience of Eire, where a similar board of professors, with one 
ecclesiastic, has in 13 years banned 1800 books, including the work 
of almost every prominent Irish writer. 


In order to avoid undue hardship it is desirable that notice of a 
book being banned should get to those concerned as early as pos- 
sible. Unless this is done the censorship will defeat its own purpose. 
The _— announcement that a book has been proscribed is usually 
sufficient to create a demand which will please the most exacting 
bookseller by clearing his shelves of every copy. This is even more 
difficult to avoid if a case has been before the courts. It is clearly 
desirable that if action is to be taken against a book it should be 
initiated as early as possible. In this connection we think it would 
be helpful if the New Zealand censors co-operated with those of 
other countries with a view to receiving prompt notice of doubtful 
publications. The Censorship Board, or the National Library, should 
if possible obtain a copy of each challenged publication. In propos- 
ing this overseas co-operation we would repudiate any suggestion 
that New Zealand should accept automatically a ban imposed else- 
where. This is out of the question; it might mean that no New 
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Zealander would ever see the books that were being banned (e.g., 
Joyce’s Ulysses). 

As regards the method of announcing that a book has been banned, 
it is only reasonable that interests which might be affected—in 
our case the booksellers and the libraries—should be informed as 
early as possible. Gazetting and other official publicity being out 
of the question, we think that all decisions of the board ought to be 
made known forthwith. 

Our recommendations are: 

That if the prohibition of any publication is contemplated the 
matter should be referred to an advisory board of three members 
who should be free of political or commercial influence and chosen 
for their intelligence, integrity and impartiality. 

That appeals against the decisions of such board should be heard 
by an appeal censor, who should be a legal person of high standing. 

That decisions of the censors should be communicated forthwith 
to the N.Z. Library Association (07 the principal librarians) and the 
N.Z. Booksellers’ Association. 

That the N.Z. Censorship Board should co-operate closely with 
similar authorities in the British Dominions and the United States 
with a view to obtaining early information and advance copies of 
doubtful publeations. 

That there should be no prosecution in respect of a publication 
which has been passed by the Censorship Board. 


G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, Convene 
27 August 1946. 


RECENT NEW ZEALAND 
PUBLICATIONS 





A Copyright List Selection 





THE FOLLOWING Is a selection from the list of publications 
received by the General Assembly Library under Section 52 
of the Copyright Act. They will be incorporated in the 
Library’s 1946 select list of copyright publications. 


De La Mare, Frederick Archibald 
This gambling business. Hamilton. The author. 19p. ls. 
Grocott, John Dryden 
Karori Methodism . . . 1843-1946. Ak. Wesley Historical socy. 
29p. illus., port., facsim. 
Hall-Jones, Frederick George 
Rotary in action (2nd ed. of “ Going to lunch”). New Plymouth. 
Taranaki Daily News. 24p. 
Lett, Reginald V. 
20 easy fascinating lessons on showcard writing and lettering. 
Ak. The author. 20 parts, each 7p. illus, 15s. set. 
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Mulgan, Alan Edward 
Pastoral New Zealand; a descriptive survey of the Dominion’s 
farming. Ak. Whitcombe & Tombs. 96p. illus. 7s. 6d 

N.Z. Socy. of Accountants, Wn. 

The victory convention of the N.Z. socy. of accountants. 124p. 
illus., ports. 

Pirate Rugby football club, Napier 
Diamond jubilee souvenir booklet. 84p. illus., ports., tabs. 

Thompson, J. S. 

The purchase of the Bank of New Zealand and government con- 
trol of banking. Blenheim. The author. 8p. 

The University and the community; essays in honour of Thomas 
Alexander Hunter. Wn. Victoria University College. xvi, 302p. 
port. £1/1/-. 

Wild, Leonard John 
First Hilgendorf Memorial lecture. Ch. Canterbury agricultural 
college old students’ assn. 28p. 

Wilkie, Annie Rene and Edith p~% Howes 
Happy days; songs for children. Ch. The authors, 1945. 29p. 
7s.6d. 


Journal of the N.Z. Assn. of bacteriologists. vol. 1, no. 1, Apr., 1946. 
(Quarterly.) Ak. The assn. C/o Public Hospital. 

N.Z. Dept. of Agriculture 
Farming in New Zealand (first series). 199p. illus., maps, plans, 
tabs. (Bull. no. 252). 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A 5 The league of Nations; report of the New Zealand delegates 
on the adjourned 20th session and the 21st (final) session 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva 8-18 April, 1946. 

AQ Interim assembly, provisional international civil aviation 
organisation; first session Montreal, Canada 21st May to 
8th June, 1946. 

B 7. Supplementary estimates of the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand for the year ending 31st March, 1947. 

B 10. Public securities held in the Dominion or elsewhere as on 
the 31st March, 1946. 

B 14. Rural intermediate credit board. Annual report. 

CG 2. Mines department. Anual report. Contains estimate of 


coal resources of New Zealand, plan for post-war develop- 

ment, statistics of workings in coal-mines for 1945. 

Railways Department. Annual report. 

Government railways superannuation fund; report of Board. 

Education: primary and post-primary education. 

Education of Native children. 

Education: higher education. Statistics of courses, subjects 

and examination passes in 1945. 

British Commonwealth telecommunications system; proposed 

transfer to public ownership. Details history of Empire 

telecommunications system since 1928 conference, and agree- 
ments resulting from 1945 Commonwealth Telecommunica- 
tions Conference. 

H 11A. National Service department. Annual report. The final 
report of the department, recording briefly its work during 
the war years in amplification of the 1945 report. Parts 
four and five survey post-war employment fields under head- 
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ings Employment levels, and Employment information and 
outlook. 

Fire brigades of the Dominion. Report by inspector of fire 
brigades. Discussion of fire service reorganisation with par- 
ticular reference to forest fires. 

National art gallery and dominion Museum. Report of board 
of trustees. 

National Patriotic fund board. Annual report. 
Invercargill licensing trust. Second annual report. 
Department of Industries and commerce. Annual report. 





SYMPOSIUM ON UNION CATALOGUES 





It has been thought timely to review the place of the union 
catalogue in our library system in the light of developments during 
the five years that libraries have been supplying cards. The editor 
prepared a statement advocating the completion of the national union 
catalogue before regional union catalogues are developed which 
statement was commented on by Messrs A. G. W. Dunningham and’ 
J. Harris. The three articles are printed below, Mr Dunningham 
opposing the necessity of a national union catalogue and Mr Harris 
supporting it with modifications, and at the same time advocating 
its extension to other classes of library material. 

It is hoped to publish a further article developing the suggestions 
and views expressed. 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOGUE 
versus 


REGIONAL UNION CATALOGUE 





John Harris 





AN ACADEMIC QUESTION, it seems to me. More than half the 
material in New Zealand libraries is already covered by 
union catalogues and the first thing to do is to incorporate 
the rest in the same way. Certain kinds of materials such 
as newspapers, serials, theses and official papers are pretty 
fully covered by union lists. The union catalogue estab- 
lished at the National Library Service contains the last five 
years’ book accessions of all the larger libraries in addition 
to the whole stock of the N.L.S. which must by now be far 
the largest book collection in the country. 

All this union cataloguing has been a perfectly natural 
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development in answer to a general demand for easier loca- 
tion of material. It has always been on a national and never 
on a regional basis. And though it would be useful for each 
region to have either copies of the national union catalogue 
or their own regional catalogues that is secondary to the 
national cataloguing. Some union catalogues can be made 
widely available without too great difficulty, as, for instance, 
the Union Catalogue of Newspapers and the Union List of 
Serials. But even with them the first job is to complete a 
single catalogue in card form. 

The main problem in getting the work done is shortage 
of good cataloguers. That alone is sufficient to prevent us 
from tackling regional union catalogues at the moment. One 
national project is clearly a more economical proposition. 
Moreover regional catalogues are of less urgency. They 
provide information about local resources err at the 
point where it is already most easily accessible without such 
aids. Duedin, for example, possesses no regional catalogue, 
but it is relatively simple to locate local material either by 
telephone or personal visit. 

Other decisions seem to me of more immediate concern. 
In particular where should our next union cataloguing offen- 
sive be directed. We have cleaned up or are in process of 
cleaning up newspapers, official papers, and serials. Are 
there any other categories apart from printed books? And 
can printed books themselves be divided into categories of 
greater and lesser importance? 

Possibilities are manuscripts, maps, prints, films, music. 
A revised list of theses would be useful. A union catalogue 
of New Zealand manuscripts is the most obviously desirable. 
Amongst printed books we could select for immediate atten- 
tion such categories as expedition reports, continuations of 
all kinds, collected works, translations. 

Or, are there any classes of books that can be omitted? 
In the case of public libraries, for instance, there must be 
many titles amongst current accessions which are common 
buying for all. It seems pointless to record them all. 

The Next Step 

The main thing is to get on with the job as quickly as 
possible. I suggest that the National Library Centre first 
review existing library catalogues and union lists so as to 
determine the minimum coverage to be expected from each 
library. For instance the General Assembly Library should 
not be required to make returns for what has already ap- 
peared in their printed catalogue because the latter is avail- 
able to everyone and can always be consulted. 
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Libraries should then be asked what they can do. Some, 
for instance, may find it impossible to make a return cover- 
ing their whole bookstock oa on still be able to record 
holdings of, for example, early N.Z. works, or collected 
works, or some special collections likely to contain books 
not available in other libraries. 

To summarise briefly: 

1. There can be no argument about union cataloguing 
policy in general because in fact the work is already half 
completed and the main lines have long since been laid 
down. These lines are national, not regional. Regional 
library development only hastens the need for national union 
catalogues. 

2. In continuation of past policy special categories of mate- 
rial should be selected for individual treatment and union 
lists not only prepared but printed or mimeographed. (e.g. 
Union List of N.Z. Manuscripts). 

3. In the case of printed books there should be something 
more flexible than an all or none policy, a plan to extract 
from each library such lists of holdings as are at the same 
time most worth while and most easily furnished. 


Otago University Library. 


UNION CATALOGUE 


IN A REGIONAL AND INTER-LIBRARY 
LOAN SERVICE 





by A. G. B. 





N.B. Regional Union Catalogue—R.U.C. 
National Union Catalogue—N.U.C. 


The suggestion has been made that the present Union 
Catalogue maintained by the cards of some thirty libraries 
should ultimately be simplified to record Wellington hold- 
ings, those of other regions being indicated by a mere state- 
ment that a — work is in a region. There would, 
in addition, be regional union catalogues (say four) speci- 
fying the holding library. The procedure, so far as thought 
out would simply be that on receipt of the first notification 
in the R.U.C., the librarian in charge would notify the 
N.U.C. by further card. The advantages suggested for this 
are as follows: 
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1. Many inter-loan requests would be satisfied by requests 
from within the region by reference to the R.U.C. 

2. There would be a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of cards handled by the N.U.C. although the total num- 
ber of titles would be the same. 

3. The R.U.C. could be used to plan and complete gaps 
in regional stock. 

These are of some weight although the disadvantages are 
very considerable—Overhead maintenance costs of five as dis- 
tinct from one Union Catalogue, with delays in the routing 
of requests from the library to, in many cases, two Union 
Catalogues. The first factor is not likely to be considered 
a serious objection by regional proponents, as, so far as 
discussion has gone, it would appear that the National 
Library Service is to maintain and staff the R.U.C.’s with- 
out charge to the districts concerned. Before committing 
a mere million and a quarter people to maintain, as a charge 
on the public account, four additional R.U.C.’s, as well as 
drawing on a very shallow pool of trained staff, the ques- 
tion needs to be very carefully examined to see whether, in 
fact, the potential demands on these catalogues would war- 
rant starting them in the near future. 

There is, in this discussion no implied criticism of the 
generally agreed desirability of decentralised regional lib- 
rary service; the point at issue is whether this particular 
tool is (a) immediately necessary to such a service and (b) 
of greater necessity than a N.U.C. recording holdings of all 
special and main public libraries. 

For the purpose of this paper let it be assumed that besides 
the N.U.C. there would be R.U.C.’s in Auckland, Palmer- 
ston North, Christchurch and Dunedin, maintained by 
National Library Service Regional H.Q. holding fairly con- 
siderable stocks, until which time, in fact, there is little 
chance of the proposal being adopted. To clarify discussion 
let us suppose that a request for a specific title comes 
from NaP to the R.U.C. at PCI. The work might 
be in PCI stock, in PP, or, if an agricultural title, 
in PAg; the chances are against it being in either WaP 
or NpP unless some subject specialisation was in opera- 
tion at those libraries. Would the loan of requests be 
so heavy as to rule out any direct check with libraries 
in the same town? And would not the labour of 
maintaining a union catalogue greatly exceed that of carry- 
ing out such a check? How long would it be before the 
load of regional inter-loan renders a daily check impractic- 
able? At present owing to the incomplete state of the 
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N.U.C., National Library service staff maintain a weekly 
check of Wellington libraries to cope with requests from all 
New Zealand. This may be unsatisfactory but it does indi- 
cate what volume of requests can be handled with the im- 
perfect aid of a union catalogue covering only five years 
accessions. That Book Resources requests in the majority 
of cases are satisfied outside the region requesting, shows 
that librarians do already make some such check, or know 
the request cannot be satisfied within their area. 

Again, the coverage plan of the Book Resources Commit- 
tee is concerned to maintain only one copy of informational 
titles, not, for a numerically large quantity of material, four. 
This means that a large number of unsatisfied requests from 
the region will, in fact, go on to N.U.C. in any case, with 
the added delay of a_ fruitless intermediary check. If it is 
speed we want, let us remember that working on a fuller 
entry than at present used by many libraries, four thousand 
requests a year from any one region could be handled by 
telegraph for the same cost as the salary of a R.U.C. libra- 
rian. The R.U.C. could begin from some regional central 
ordering which would help specialisation but this would 
leave the early years in the same problem state as that of 
the N.U.C. to-day. 

Summarising, we feel that the suggestion for regional 
union catalogues is premature and should be made a secon- 
dary aim to the completion and efficient maintenance of 
one national union catalogue for the following reasons: 

1. Administrative expense. 

2. Immobilisation of trained staff. 

3. The possibility for some time to come, of an effective 
main check if the N.U.C. is completed. 
The necessity for the early completion of a union cata- 
logue of all special and main public library holdings 
which can only cope with the bulk of requests. 





PERSONAL. 





WE EXTEND A hearty welcome back to New Zealand to Miss 
J. H. Norrie who has just completed a library science course, 
specialising in hospital library administration, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Mr. H. D. Frlam has been appointed Librarian, Massey 
Agricultural College. Mr. Erlam was formerly on the staff 
of the Wellington Public Libraries. 
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DO WE NEED THE NATIONAL UNION 
CATALOGUE? 





A. G. W. Dunningham 





LIBRARIANS WILL I suppose always be tempted to give a ser- 
vice of cards rather than a service of books; and the less 
money there is for book buying the more tempted we are 
to produce lists and to launch cataloguing projects. And 
so it is quite natural that the national union catalogue 
should have been begun at a time when imports were being 
drastically cut—books by 50 per cent, and libraries were con- 
ceded a special exemption from this cut if they would notify 
purchases through the Book Imports Bureau and Union 
Catalogue and in this way make their additions more broadly 
available. At the same time it was hoped that unnecessary 
duplication might be cut down. The national union cata- 
logue was appropriate to these functions but I want to sug- 
gest that it is no longer appropriate to present regional 
policy of the National Library Service and that a good argu- 
ment can be made out for its abolition in favour of regional 
catalogues supplemented by finding-lists of material NOT 
held locally. 

The three aims of the national union catalogue have been: 
(1) Discipline in the interest of economy. 

(2) Coverage. 
(3) Sauer iileney loan. 

For all of these I think it can be shown that the national 
union catalogue is not necessary; also that it is not suited 
to the new projects of specialisation, regional organisation 
and regional coverage. 


Discipline and economy 


The attempts made through the Book Imports Bureau 
and union catalogue at a title-by-title scrutiny of the addi- 
tions of public and university libraries was abortive. Vic- 
toria College protested vigorously at the adoption by the 
government of this new form of control and the National 
Librarian and the Book Imports Bureau members appar- 
ently decided quite sensibly that duplication could in most 
cases be justified. The disciplining functions of the National 
Librarian have therefore been abandoned and instead the 
National Library Service now plans regionally to share with 
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the main public libraries of the country the effective place- 
ment of the current book output. Administratively this is - 
a better method of securing economy than the previous title- 
by-title check through the union catalogue. At the same 
time it would be a good thing if libraries could be freed 
from the possibility in the future of recurrence of this form 
of control. I think it is worth stressing that the attempt 
to guide, control, and relate public and university library 
buying on the national level was unsuccessful, because in 
the future, the public library and the university library sys- 
tems may function best by fairly independent development 
of book-resources, apart from serials, where some co-opera- 
tive rejection and storage may be possible on both national 
and regional levels. If this is so, the merging of records of 
book resources on the national level for public and university 
library systems may be not only desirable but also necessary, 
as will be suggested later. 


Coverage 


The Book Resources Committee working through the 
National Library already has a rudimentary coverage pro- 
gramme. The aim is to see that at least one copy of zood 
and useful books will come into the country. To discover 
this the national union catalogue is at present useful; but 
the checking of 1943 publications is being done in 1946 
and by this time some titles are either useless or out of 
print. Coverage obviously needs to be a continuous national 
order-routine carried out at date of publication and on the 
assumption that one copy of each of these titles is a mini- 
mum New Zealand requirement and that the placing of 
the orders need not wait two or three years for a post mor- 
tem on the book selection of all the contributing libraries 
in the country. What is needed is centralised order work 
(not selection)—the sending out of monthly check-lists to 
the public library regions for regional selection and for 
regional duplication to be assessed for purchase. The same 
service might possibly be offered to the university libraries 
but should certainly be given to all specialist collections, 
because if they fail to buy, the order for titles must be 
placed anyhow for national purchase. Retrospective check- 
ing in the union catalogue is therefore NOT the best way 
to maintain a policy of current coverage. For material pub- 
lished in the past finding-lists of material held in other 
regions but NOT held locally would be the best means of 
reviewing and where necessary equalising present regional 
resources. 
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Inter Library Loan 


How useful is the national union catalogue for tracing 
inter-library loans? Despite the fact that more than 50 per 
cent of the requests and inter-library loans received in Wel. 
lington must be for material published during the last five 
vears the National union catalogue provided in 1945 (after 
it had been functioning for five years) only 103 items from 
the 1,735 inter-loan cards received, and in 1946 only 232 
items from the 3,029 cards received. The chief burden falls 
on the stock and catalogues of Wellington libraries includin 
of course the government libraries. We have then in Wet 
lington what amounts to a region, with catalogued collections 
which meet the larger part of our present inter-loan demand; 
and radio-telephone, ticker-tape, telephone, or as A.G.B. 
suggests ordinary telegraph may give us all the further con- 
tact we need between centres. In the meantime the public 
libraries of the country are I think fairly wastefully sending 
cards to the National union catalogue for a gga non-fiction 
titles by authors such as Quentin Reynolds and Douglas 


Reed, and I wonder if the obligation to notify withdrawals 

is realised. I think we should be able to devise some means 

by which union cataloguing can be made highly selective. 
Specialisation 

Selective union cataloguing will require specialisation. 


There is no point in sending an inter-loan card for a book 
to the National Centre if it is known that the title will be 
at say Massey Agricultural College. But where there are 
two specialist collections such as Massey and Lincoln it may 
be necessary for each to have a record of titles uniquely held 
by the other. Outside the range of agreed specialisation 
university stocks are likely to be in bulk fairly similar and 
again all that seems necessary is that a record should be 
held by each of titles available in other colleges but NOT 
available locally. Outside the range of agreed specialisation 
the stocks of public library regions are likely to vary only 
to the extent to which purchases made before 1941, or be- 
fore establishment of the required coverage programme, are 
more or less strongly held. “Bach public library region needs 
a record of titles held in other regions but NOT held locally. 
Given these facilities there would be no need to attempt to 
merge by union cataloguing on either the national or regio- 
nal levels the records of public library and university library 
holdings. As A.G.B. points out the necessary co-ordination 
in Wellington is achieved by one person travelling by car 
from library to library checking catalogues and in other 
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centres where there are fewer collections the checking should 
be much simpler. Most of the university library inter-loan 
trafic will be within the university library system and with 
specialist collections; and most of the public library inter- 
loan traffic will be within the public library system and with 
specialist collections. Given local finding-lists each could 
tap the whole national resources of general titles held by the 
other by records available locally. 


New Zealand Standard Catalogue 


At the same time regional finding-lists and the discovery 
of stock commonly held by the public library regions should 
allow a regional order programme for the filling of gaps. 
Reasonable effort should be made to reduce the range of 
titles NOT held in a region but available in other regions. 
By purchase and by voluntary arrangement some re-alloca- 
tion of resources might be possible where duplication is 
found to be heavy enough to allow it. Ultimately the issue 
of a standard catalogue or selective standard catalogue of 
material held commonly in public library regions would be 
possible. This could be printed and made available with 
annual supplements to smaller centres. It is much more 
important for smaller libraries to have available a record 
of the books they have NOT got than for them to attempt 
to satisfy their borrowers with the limited holdings of a 
local catalogue no matter how well the cataloguing may 
have been done. A few books well catalogued are NOT 
better than a generous mobile book supply. But given a 
standard catalogue with annual supplements it is possible 
that most of the work of cataloguing of the smaller public 
library could be avoided simply by annotation. There are 
of course dangers in the notion of the standard catalogue. 
I think that rapid circulation of stock is to regional service 
what Open access was to the static library collection in the 
past and that development of standard catalogues might 
tempt us into a regional system no better in terms of display 
than the indicator system was in the static collection. 
A Co-operative Cataloguing Project 
I think that what we want is a co-operative cataloguing 

project now which will locate the material in New Zealand 
purchased before 1941. I think that this project should be 
undertaken separately for 

(1) The public library regions. 

(2) The university libraries. 

(3) Specialist collections. 
and that it should be used 





(a) To give public library regions a finding-list of 
material (outside the range of agreed specialisa. 
tion) held by other regions but NOT held locally. 

(b) To give university libraries a record of material 
(outside the range of agreed specialisation) held 
by other colleges but NOT held locally. 

(c) To give specialist collections such as Massey and 
Lincoln a record of specialist material uniquely 
held by one but not by the other. 


A programme of local cataloguing of all material in the 
country worth cataloguing would be necessary before this 
project could be attempted; but I think this is the correct 
order of priority i.e. that we should attempt first to clear 
up the back-log of local cataloguing before we attempt a 
national co-operative project. With the project completed 
a programme of notification of additions and withdrawals 
between public library regions and between university col- 
leges controlled regionally by the proposed regional sub- 
committees of the Book Resources Committee should be 
sufficient to maintain the record. There would I think be 
more incentive to maintain these immediately useful local 
finding-lists than there would be to maitain a national union 
catalogue which is not immediately useful to any library. 
If the plan could be related to the coverage project for pub- 


lic library regions it might be possible to work out a device 
by which all regions retained cards for items they decided 
NOT to buy and recorded on these later the location of the 
region or regions which did make the purchase. It could 
be assumed that the regional stock including that of the 
H.Q. public library would through regional coverage include 
all titles —y currently by smaller libraries within the 


region and that no — union cataloguing would be 
needed either regionally or nationally apart from the initial 
co-operative cataloguing project which would locate material 
purchased before 1941 or before establishment of the 
regional coverage programme. Current buying by smaller 
libraries within a region would amount only to local dupli- 
cation. 


Regional Coverage 


A.G.B. has suggested the possibility of ineffectual regional 
coverage and thinks that “a large number of unsatisfied 
requests’ might still go to Wellington because for some 
items only one copy is needed in New Zealand; but surely 
given specialisation most single copies would be located with 
the appropriate specialist collection and if not all would 
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anyhow be recorded in local finding-lists. The region must 
not and need not be a “ fruitless intermediary.” The pre- 
cent burden of inter-library loans and requests on. Welling- 
ton is of course quite artificial and is the result of 


(a) The centralised request service of the National Lib- 
rary Service which relieves Auckland, Christchurch 
and Dunedin and other city and university libra- 
ries of the first brunt of demand which the Wel- 
lington public and university libraries now share 
with the government libraries. 


(b) The reasonable decision to build up National Lib- 
rary Service stock first in Wellington and only later 
regionally as is being done now. 


To duplicate a central national stock strongly enough to 
avoid having to use outlying library resources is of course 
one of the practices which now appears to be wasteful and 
which regional organisation ye avoid. 

I think then that we may be able to have something more 
economical and more useful than a national union catalogue, 
and that a co-operative cataloguing project (once our local 
catalogues are in order) should provide us with regional 
finding-lists supplementary to regional catalogues which 
should be sufficient for our purpose. I think that Mr Bag- 
nall’s recent suggestions for specialisation should be worked 
cut and that suggestions in the McColvin Report pages 161- 
166 should be considered. 

It might be possible for national union cataloguing to 
give place to national order work for specialist collections 
and for public library regional coverage, and if this is pos- 
sible it should give the National Centre Division of the 
National Library a much more interesting and positive func- 
tion than the present programme of belatedly checking re- 
sources in a national union catalogue which indiscriminately 
and redundantly records the holdings of even smaller libra- 
ries whose additions should amount only to duplication and 
should not warrant either regional or national listing if 
regional buying were being properly done. The only value 
in listing these in Wellington is for an emergency marshall- 
ing of all copies of a title in the country for some purpose. 
It would be interesting to know how often during the last 
six years this had to be done. 





SUPERANNUATION OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY LIBRARIANS 





A Letter 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER has been received from the Super- 
intendent of the National Provident Fund and matters aris- 
ing from it are at present being further discussed. 


New Zealand Government, 
National Provident Fund, 
Wellington. 
16th October, 1946. 
The Secretary, 
N.Z. Library Association, 
WELLINGTON. 


Dear Sir, 


I have pleasure in advising that by an amendment to the 
National Provident Fund Act passed in the recent Session, 
all members of your Association holding permanent posi- 
tions in the service of any Local Authority within the Domi- 
nion will be entitled to elect to contribute for superannua- 


tion. 

Transfers with credit for service, between the National 
Provident Fund and the State Funds have not yet been pro- 
vided for, although State officers recruited to local govern- 
ment service may effect a transfer and retain credit for 
accrued pension rights. 

You will readily appreciate that where the retiring allow. 
ance is based on service and salary it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that all service should be at credit for superannuation 
purposes, and this aspect should be stressed in communica- 
tions to your members. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. M. PORTEOUS, 


Superintendent. 





CONFERENCE, 1947 





THE 1947 CONFERENCE of the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion will be held in Christchurch from 20th to 23rd May. 
The Secretary will supply further details in due course. 
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NEW ZEALAND HISTORY 





Suggested Classification Plan 





—_— 


In order that any comments on the a amplifica- 
tion of the Dewey classification of New Zealand history may 
be forwarded with the recommendation to the Lake Placid 
Institute, the plan is published below:— 


Period subdivisions. 


993.101 To 1839 
102 Crown colony period, 1840-1853 
1025 Maori wars, 1843-1872 
103 Provincial Government period, 1853-1876 
104 General Government period (Colony) 1877-1907 
105 General Government period (Dominion) 1907- 


Geographical subdivisions. 
993.11 Auckland province 
111 Auckland city 
112. North Auckland 
115 South Auckland 
12 Taranaki 
121 New Plymouth 
(Other provincial capitals similarly by adding 1 to the 
province number.) 
13. Hawkes Bay 
14 Wellington 
15 Nelson 
.156 Marlborough 
16 Westland 
17. Canterbury 
175 South Canterbury 
18 Otago 
.185 Southland 
.187 Stewart Island 
19 Outlying islands 





NOTES 





A CATALOGUER on the staff of a Chicago library would like to 
correspond with a library assistant in New Zealand. The 
enquirer states that she is interested in literature, books and 
reading, in education and school problems, in history, poli- 
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tics and international affairs, in the theatre and drama, in 
British colonial life and philosophy. She is forty-two years 
of age. 

Anyone who would like to write to the cataloguer con. 
cerned is asked to write to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A., for fur- 
ther particulars. 


Miss Jean Fordyce, assistant at Onehunga Public Library, 
has been appointed chief assistant at Napier Public Library. 


INTER-AVAILABILITY OF BORROWERS’ CARDS 


IN vIEW OF the approaching holiday season the Association 
has been reminded of the provisions for the inter-availability 
of borrowers’ cards, drawn up in 1937. They are as follows: 
1. A form letter signed by the home librarian, endorsing 

the subscriber and requesting borrowing privileges for 

a specific time (maximum of, say, three months) to cover 

the period of visit only. 

All financial responsibility to rest with subscriber's home 

library. 

Only responsible subscribers with good records to be 

given these cards. 

Each library to publicise the fact that its subscribers, on 

a visit to the three other cities, will be granted borrow- 

ing privileges if they arrange beforehand for a card of 

introduction from their own librarian. 

Librarians are asked to comment on the application in 

their own libraries or possible modification of these provi- 
sions. 


INCREASE IN LIBRARY RATE 


LIBRARIANS WILL BE glad to learn that by clause 56 of the 
1946 Statutes peek month Act the maximum library rate 
for boroughs has been increased from twopence to three- 
pence in the pound on the annual value. is is the result 
of representations by the N.Z.L.A. to the Government. 

The new section is as follows: 

56. (1) Section ninety-two of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1933, as amended by section eight of the Municipal 
Corporations Amendment Act, 1938, is hereby further 
amended by omitting from subsection one the word “ two 
pence,” and substituting the word “ threepence.” 

(2) Section eight of the Municipal Corporations Amend- 
ment Act, 1938, is hereby consequentially repealed. 
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